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Dear Member: 


The Urban Land Institute inaugurated its educetional progrem with a 
three-day conference on principles of city replanning at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, on October 15, 16, and 17. 


Timely subjects, anticipating the problems of post-de.ense readjustment, 
constituted the progrem, which brought together, orobably for the first time, 
outstanding leaders in business, governmental, professional, and civic fields, 
for: a constructive, realistic discussion of common points of interest in the 
formulation of planning objectives. 


The conference was attended by ninety-six persons prominent in real 
estate, finance, public agministraetion, education, and the planning profession, 
from twenty-six cities in sixteen stetes and the District of Columbia. Denver, 
Coloredo, was conspicuously represented by eleven persons, including the Mayor, 
the vresident and three members of his City Council, the secretery of the City 
Plenning Commission, and a representetive of the Unigersity of Denver. The 
Federal Housing Administration, the United States Housing Authority, The Na- 
tional Resources Planning Poard, the Public Work Reserve and the Central Hous= 
ing Committee were represented, as were four educational institutions: Harvard, 
Yale, M.I.T., and the University of Denver, 


Five members of the Urban Land Institute Board of Trustees who attended 
were: President Walter 5S. Schmidt, who formally opened the conference; Dean 
Walter R. MacCornack, of the M.I.T. School of Architecture, who presided at the 
opening sessions; Mr. William H, Ballard, of Boston, who headed the enrollment 
committee; Mr. Foster Winter of the J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit; and Mr. L. F. 
Eppich, of Denver, who stimulated the exceptional interest of his City in the 
conference, 


Others attending included the City Director of Buildings of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; head of the Department of Public Works, Portland, Maine; the President of 
the Village of Oak Park, Illinois; and the chairman of the Massachusetts State 
Planning Board. 


In the conduct of the conference the Institute received the full coopvera- 
tion of Mr. Williem Stanley Perker, chairman, and Mr, Frank H. Malley, executive 
director of the Boston City Planning Board; Mr. Henry Merrill, voresident, and 
Mr, Charles E, Lee, secretary-treasurer of the Boston Real Estate Exchange, 
and Deen Mac Cornack, 


The following pages of this bulletin contain a brief revort of the dis- 
cussions. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cet. © Steaat> 


Administrative Secretary 
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SUMMARY OF DISCUSSIONS “DB 


Urban Land Institute Conference 


On Principles of City Replanning 
Massachusetts Institutes of Technology 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


October 15 - 17, 1941 


President Walter S. Schmidt, of Cincinnati, opened the conference with a 
plea for a more vigorous and realistic attack on the phenomena of an auto- 
mobile age, which are resulting in pronounced changes in the structure of our 
cities, Chief among these problems he named the undue acceleration of popu- 
lation flight away from city centers causing rot and decay at their cores. 


"If this movement is permitted to proceed unabated," he declared, "the b 
loss of wealth will be beyond comprehension, because region after region, still 
sound for good living, will become blighted. 


"The objectives which we must seek are the making of these centers of 
population into convenient, attractive, soundly organized financially, and 
satisfactory places in which to live eni do business, We must have a new ap- 
proach to planning. We must make zoning constructive, We must see that the 
principal wnits of government are able to support themselves. We must take 
these stepe to make our cities more compact than they are in the sense of re- } 
vitelizing dead close-in districts, It is impossible to stop the flight out- 
wards, but that flight should be controlled, and there should be order in it 
else we shall find ovr communities spread over vast areas without possibility 
of cohesive management," 


NEW PROSLEM ~—— NOT ESCAPE As the flight of povulation outward continues, 
President Schmidt pointed out, and homes are built in smaller villages and un- 
incorporated territory surrounding the central city, the resulting growth has D 
usually been without plenning -- frequently without even supervision of new con- 
struction. "Home owners in these rapidly developing wnincorporated regions 
have absolutely no protection against obnoxious uses nearby, since usually there 
is no zoning," he said. "Thus great masses of our future home owners in seeking 
to flee from certain evils have projected themselves into situations where they 
will find themselves confronted with worse evils than those from which they 
sought escape," 


TAXES ARE CONFISCATORY Another serious danger, according to President 
Schmidt, is that the older cities, due to the inflexibility of State laws, are 
forced to higher and higher expenditures without contribution from these sur- 
rounding territories, In many cities, the tax duplicates have already gone 
down, due to the loss of land value and the increasing arsas of flight, which 
ere reducing building value. "In your city of Boston," he said, "the tax rate of 
30.80 in 1930, today is 40,60, and the tax valuation of much important property 
is aporoximately 13 times true value. This makes an effective tax rate of six 
per cent, which is definitely confiscation, since it represents more than the D 
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our cities face this further danger that a aan, WHITNALL, 
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the city proper, so that the political aspects of the older city are becoming 
dangerous to the ideals of good government." 


In conclusion, President Schmidt made a plea for leadership in their home 
communities on the part of enrollees -- leadership in a crusade to make the 
American city, where 70 ver cent of ovr population lives, a safer and more decent 
place to live, 


NEW PATTERNS FOR OLD CITIES Gordon Whitnall, city planning consultant 
for the Urban Land Institute, former field consultant for the American Society 
of Planning Officials, founder and first director-manager of the City Planning 
Commission of Los Angeles, spoke at three sessions, discussing: (1) urban de~ 
centralization as a challenge to replenning; (2) proven inadeauacies of zoning 
to date; and (3) zoning as an incident in planning -~- not a substitute. 


At the opening session he emphasized the neighborhood unit as a basis for 
city replanning. Tho neighborhood unit, as the cell which -- multiplied in 
varying degrees -~ determines the size of a metropolis, should not, in itself, 
increase greatly in size, he said, because "the size of an automobile does not 
grow with increased demand for volume of transportation, nor does the size of a 
typewriter increase with the growth of office output, so why should the size of 
a neighborhood increase greatly? Increased size in the aggregate unit merely 
invoives an increased number of the constituent parts." 


Big cities do not need to lose the pleasant amenities of daily living en- 
joyed by smaller communities, he also pointed out, if they will design their 
component parts into neighborhoods, each provided with all of the essential 
requisites to make it a complete unit, and then correlate all such units into 
a complete city plan, well balanced and functionally sound. 


* Courtesy of Christian Science Monitor 
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"An urben community," he declared, "cannot versist economically, 
functionally or socially sound so long as it consists of a formless plasmic B 
mess, A neighborhood should be planned, as a residence is planned, to pro- 

vide all of the requisites needed for the convenience, comfort and welfare of 

the residents within it, Necessity has brought us to the threshold of the day 

when in the design and construction of cities, just as in the design and con- 

struction of the individual building, we are being forced to consider the whole 

from a functional standpoint and then to design the component parts for the 

specific uses to which they are to be put," 


ZONING INADESUACIES "Zoning, which is at present almost universally 
used in American’ cities as an instrument of control, did not have its genesis 
in theoretical invention," Mr, Whitnall said in another session, "but grew 
rather out of a dire need. The need was found in the tragic instability and 
decay that evidenced itself first in most of the larger cities, and later also 
in smaller comuunities, It was not generally recognized at the time of the 
birth of zoning thet the ills which zoning purported to cure were inseparebly 
wrapved up in the planless, non-functional design of cities." b 


"It is a misnomer," he declered, "to use the term 'Zoning Administration'," 
A more descriptive term, he thought, would be "Political Administration," 


“When zoning was established in a city," he said, “its subsequent use 
became involved in an ever-denser wed of red tape and political manipulation, 
Out of these practices has come an ever-increasing background of court in- 
terpretstions concerning the validity of, and the limitations of zoning. But 
the whole subject is in its formative stage, and this is due in no smell de- 
gree to the different constitutional and statute backgrounds existing in the 
various states of the Union," 


RESULTS PROBLEMATICAL "Cpinions as to the net value of results thus far 
attained in the use of zoning may validly differ and probably will. On the face 
of returns at the moment, I can hardly classify it as a success, yet, out of its 
very failure, there have come lessons and understandings that may well lead us 
to eventual successes that might have proven cuite impossible had the crude ) 
first efforts of zoning been sufficiently successful to luil us into a sense of 
false security. Because of the discouraging results of zoning to date, we have 
learned, for exemple, that in the average mature American city, fully 90 per 
cent cf all property is at the mercy of chance, so far as the stability of use 
and value is concerned, except in the degree to which it is offered protection 
through government. We also know that private restrictions, regardless of mere 
legal strength, are helpless in the face of surrounding environments created by 
chaotic use of properties not subject to such restrictions, 


"We know too, that certain inescapable laws which are not man-made, such as 
the law of supply and demand, the law of gravity, and the law of diminishing 
returns are factors that dare not be ignored, An illustration is the case of 
the Los Angeles metropoliten area, where zoning on the basis of early political 
and unreasoning demand, was setting aside property for commercial purpose suf- 
ficient to care for the needs of a population of over fifty million! Even the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce never made claim for such an ultimate population," 
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ZONING AS AN INCIDENT IN PLANNING -~ NOT A SUBSTLTUTE "It is not in- 
tended to suggest thst zoning is useless, and should be abandoned," Mr, Whitnall 
declared in the final session, "In cities, as in families, there is ever-present 
the non-conformist, be he innocent and casual, or be he malicious, For such, it 
is necessary that we vrescribe certain rules in order that there shell be tran- 
quillity and compatibility in the household. This means that we not only need 
revision of zoning practices and volicies, but we need a new concept of where 
zoning fits into the life of the city, 





"In view of the growing necessity for replenning and reconstructing blighted 
ereas of existing cities, it becomes both necessary and vossible to synchronize 
vhysical design, and use control. Thus the function of zoning becomes an im- 
portant element in initial development rather than a superimposed sfterthought 
in an effort to rectify basic errors of development," 


ZONING THE NEIGHBORHOOD AND INDUSTRIAL PLANNING In the same way that 
the neighborhood ‘unit is the s starting point of community planning, so too does 
Mr, Whitnall think the neighborhood unit the best basis for applying zoning to- 
a community. It is necessary to correlate many neighborhood units so that they 
shall properly constitute a lerger community, he said, and to develop a broader 
concept of zoning as it applies to a city as a whole, 





Theoretically, zoning is intended to protect all classifications of use, 
he declared, but,;in a practical sense, zoning has offered a minimum of pro- 
tection or encouregement to industrial uses, "Strange as it may seem," he 
told enrollees, "there are cases of record where new residential development 
has encroached upon previous industriel development and crowded out the latter — 
with the sanction of the courts, It seems a paradox that zoning, which, on the 
one hand, is employed as a means of vrotecting residences, thus making them more 
desirable, will, on the other hand, lend itself to harassing industry, one of 
the mediums through which living is made possible. In this, as in other phases 
of zoning, the true objective can probably never be obtained through legislative 
means, but must depend upon proper design, including ell of the cheracteristic 
services, such as mediums of transportation, so essential to industry. Zoning 
at its best can but suvplement basic design." 


REHABILITATION AS A PRIVATES ENTERPRISE How attractive homes can be built 
for low income groups and still realize en sdequate economic return on the in- 
vestment was told by Arthur W, Binns in discussing "urban rehabilitation as a 
private venture." His rehabilitation activities -- some 1800 houses reclaimed -- 
have been concentrated mainly in the Negro sections in Philadelphia, in areas 
close to the University of Pennsylvanie, and to the downtown district, 


Mr. Binns, who is a Quaker and as much interested in the sociological 
returns as the economic in his rebuilding of sub-standard homes, began by pure 
chasing a few odd lots of cheap row houses, and found after rehabilitating them 
that they were prime investments, So he vurchased and rehabilitated more and 
more of them. Experience taught him several rules, foremost among them to de- 
termine a workable ratio between costs and income, The cost of vurchasing the 
property, plus the cost of rehabilitating it should not exceed five times the 
gross annual income which it will vroduce, he said, 


wy 
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First step in his mo@ernization vrogram is demolition of back yard fences, f 
so thet back yards can be vooled and lendscaved as a public court, Then fol- D 
lows a general house-cleaning, and after that such mejor improvements as: re- 
pointing brick walls and painting them white; making roofs water-tight; re-glaz- 

ing end weather strivping windows; laying linoleum in kitchens and bathrooms; 
installing bathrooms, modern gas and electric lighting and cooking equipment 

and adequate heating plents. 


LARGE-SCALE PROPOSALS FOR REBUILDING BLIGHTED AREAS In a later session 
Mr. Binns discussed large-scale rebuilding of blighted areas and offered the 
following suggestions as essential steos in any successful effort: (1) to be 
economically sound a lerge-scale rehabilitation plan must provide for a fruitful 
pertnership of government and privete capital working together for the common 

good; (2) to create new fertility where cities have been drained of their use- 
fulness, government cooperation should be supplied by the establishment of a 

land commission as pert of a land conservation department to exercise the right 

of eminent domain in the assembly of land areas sufficiently lerge for redevelop~ 
ment purposes; (3) to put the plan into operation locally, a city plen commigsion b 
should function under the federal land commission from which it would receive its 
funds for land assembly; (4) to finance redevelovment operations, the land so as- 
sembled should be leased to a vrivete owner and financed with a 90 per cent Fed- 

eral Housing Administration insured mortgage. 





In Mr. Binns' judgement private effort alone cannot attack and cure the 
blight in our cities and any piecemeal attack on the housing question, which 
ignores the basic need of revlenning can have only partial success, and mey 
aggravate the disease of blight which must be cured first, \ 


He also believes that no vrogram of replanning blighted areas can be made 
effective wnless there is vested in some agency the power of eminent domain to 
assist in reassembling the land in blighted districts, That is a prime reason 
for government aid. Another reason is the fact that the proper planning and 
rebuilding of our cities involves the welfare of apnoroximately fifty million 
people, and is too huge a project to be paid for wholly by individuals. Hence, 
Mr. Binns declared, it is necessary for cities to turn to the Federal Government b 
for the use of its credit in the task of rebuilding urban communities. . 


Amplifying the stevs outlined above, Mr, Binns' proposals, the result of 
several years' work by the Committee on Housing and Blighted Areas of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, of which he is Chairman, included the following: 


1, That there be established in each urban community a land commission 
or a lend planning commission, by appropriate stete legislative action, 
to plen and to prescribe land uses in the entire metropolitan area of 
the city. Such commission shovld have the power to purchase land and 
to exercise the power of eminent domain when it becomes necessary to 
reassemble land in the blighted areas for the purposes of replanning 
end rebuilding such areas, The members of the Commission should de 
avvointive, shovld be qualified for their work, and should be well 
compensated, 


2. That there be created in the Federal Government, within the framework 
of the vresent Federal Loan Agency, a Federal Urban Land Commission, i$ 
This Commission should be supvlied with funds by Congress with which 
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to make grants and long-term loans at low rates of interest to local 
land commissions for purposes of revlanning cities and assembling 
land in blighted areas in order that they may be redeveloped. The 
Federal Urban Land Commission should give grants and loans to the 
local land commissions only if and when a practicable city plan for 
the entire metropolitan area is being developed and if the rebuilding 
of the blighted districts can be assured through private enterprise. 


3. That private redevelopment comvanies be given the task of rebuilding 
blighted areas after the land has been assembled by the local land 
commissions; that such comvenies be given FHA mortgage insurance in 
the amount of 90 per cent of the value of the improvements; and that 
they be given adequate freedom of operation to insure a sound and 
successful businesslike redevelopment in conformity with a compre- 
hensive city plan and the needs of the community. Such companies are 
not to be regarded as permanent, however, but simply as a necessary 
intermediate sten in ultimately placing the redeveloped properties 
back into the hands of smell private ownerships. 


4, That no tax exemption be granted on improvements created by private 
redevelopment companies in blighted areas, but that the ad valorem 
tax system be so anolied to such improvements as to reflect current 
use Value, and that the tax should represent a percentage of the 
annual gross income of such improvements, 


A program based on the above provosals, Mr, Binns believes, would win the 
approval and sunvort not only of private enterprise in the real estete field, 
but also of public authorities and of those who approach the problems of 
housing and city rebuilding from a broad and long-range point of view, 


SIMPLIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT URGED Charles T, Stewart, administrative 
secretary of the Urban Land Institute, former field consultant for the 
American Municipal Association, and the Kentucky Municipal League, who has been 
closely associated with the intensive studies of urban decentralization dire 
ected by the Institute in twelve principal cities during the past year, called 
to attention how much suburbanites could gain in protection, convenience, econ- 
omy and governmental efficiency if they would sit down sanely and sensibly with 
others living in the seme metropolitan area and work out some common ground of 
understanding whereby overlapping and duplication of metropolitan public ser- 
vices could be eliminated, 


There has been a marked increase in the cost of urban public services 
necessitated by the suburban day-time load upon the public facilities of central 
areas, according to Mr. Stewart. "A considerable part of the expenditures made 
for streets, traffic control, public trensportation, food inspection and other 
similar functions represents the subsidy of the central city to Suburbia," he 
said. 


In Philadelphia, he said, the residents of suburban communities share dir- 
ectly in the maintenance of the public facilities which they use daily in the 
centrel city by means of a one and one-half per cent tax on salaries, wages and 
net profits of unincorporated business, This tax, which, according to Mr. Stewart, 
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yielded more than $16 million its first year, is deducted by employers and col- 
leoted at the source. It is imposed upon Philadelphia residents, regardless of 
where the wages or vrofits are earned, and woon non-residents, on work done, 
services performed or business trensacted within the central city. 


REFUGEES FROM CITY ERRORS Suburbanites, declared Mr, Stewart, are “re- 
fugees from poor environment, from poor planning, from poor street arrangements 
and poor land use," Unfortunately, however, too often the same mistakes are 
repeated in new urben satellite communities which cause them in turn to be ab- 
endoned for still more remote environs, and the outward march continues to de- 
vlete both central city and suburbs with tragic effects on municipal budgets, 


In an Urban Land Institute study of Cincinnati, Mr. Stewart pointed out, 
it was found that the suburban householder actually vaid more for municipal and 
public utility services available than he would have as a resident of Cincinnati 
and some services could not be secured at any price in the outlying communities. 
Fire protection in the Cincinnati suburbs, he said, requires a fee equal to a h 
tax of $2 on each $1,000 of tax valuation: water costs five cents per 100 cubic p 
feet more than in the central city; gas costs the average householder $5,40 more 
per year and electricity $12 more per year, This, with the higher fire insurance 
rates more than offsets the lower property tax, not to mention increased cost of 
transportation and lack of compensation for municipal services to be had in the 
central city, but not available in the satellite communities, 


LOS ANGELES ST#PS AHEAD The Los Angeles metropolitan area was cited by 
Mr, Stewart as one on the way toward the formation of a simplified metropolitan 
government cavable of suvplying services to the entire area on an equitable 


basis without destroying community identity or integrity. 


In this area, he said, the metrovolitan government administers public wel- 
fare, the regulation of weights and measures, elections and voters! registration 
for the entire area; it assesses property and collects taxes for 37 communities 
and vrovides public health service for 32 communities. Each of the 45 communi- 
ties within the area remain intact and contrect with the metropolitan government ) 
for svecific services. It is provosed further to add the administration of all 
sanitary facilities, major highways and planning to the functions of the met- 
rovolitan government, according to Mr. Stewart, and ultimately to vlace all 
mejor municipal functions within the administration of this government so that 
it may provide every service uv to a minimum adequate standard in every community. 
Then each community that so desires may contract with the metropolitan government 
for services above the minimum standard for which it would vay an additional cost. 


BOSTON FIELD TRIP The Boston metropolitan area furnished illustrations 
for enrollees on a field-trip, a svecial feature of the conference conducted by 
Frank H, Malley, secretary of the Boston City Planning Board. The Hub's pictur- 
esque, narrow, winding streets, built cecades before the automobile changed the 
whole scheme of urban living, and certain of its close-in sections provided first- 
hand illustrations of modern city traffic problems; of areas suitable for re- 
habdilitation; of other communities rive for complete reouilding into livable 
neighborhoods for middle income workers; examples of various patterns of land 
uses and evidences of significant trends facing many American cities today. 








